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TRUE OR FALSE 


ERTAIN simple mentality tests involve the presentation of a series 

of statements beside which must be noted the characterization: 
“true” or “false.” Usually the distinction is clear-cut but occasionally 
there are statements to which the only sound answer would be “true 
under certain circumstances, false under others.” When this occurs 
very likely those who prepared the test have themselves failed to think 
clearly, since the required answer should be either of the two words. 
The examiners do not want to deal with a half-truth any more than 
does the poet who is honest. The former would cheerfully and quickly 
scrap the statement that needs interpretation and substitute another 
unequivocal one. And, equally quickly, we assert, so also would the 
poet—if he had the fact called to his attention. Obviously, unless he 
deals with those who will give him honest comment, the poet is required 
to take a very objective stand when it comes to the truth of what he 
writes, otherwise, while his honesty may not be questioned, the clarity of 
his thought will rightly be challenged. And no appeal to “poetic 
license” as an excuse is permissible. 

Ruling out, by the adjective “honest,” those who deliberately dis- 
tort the truth, it can be asserted that the half-truth in a poem can play 
more havoc than such distortion. The tall liar is more easily marked 
than the white, for one thing. The major part of a truth may be 
stated with such persuasiveness and eloquence that the falsity is made 
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less noticeable. One is constantly asked to overlook the incongruities 
of imagery, of which the “mixed metaphor” is a partial illustration, 
on the score of a powerful imagination, an agile fancy, a seeking for 
effect through shock in juxtaposition of ideas or objects, or any one or 
the other methods of begging the question. There must be truth and 
logic even in fancy, aptness in the simile, and consistency in the meta- 
phorical concept. One can believe the poet when he declares that he 
“walks on the beach forlorn on the morn,” but would have none of 
the statement if it were “we walk on the beach” unless it is made quite 
clear that the personal pronoun applies to the poet and some one or 
others sufficiently clearly identified in the title or text. The use of 
““we” by the poet can easily lead to distortions of truth. He is priv- 
ileged to speak for mankind, as when he writes: “We are all sinners in 
the shadow of the rood,” but he will be challenged if he declares in uni- 
versal terms that “we all desire peace between nations.” That half-truths 
lurk behind the generality is too obvious to be more than mentioned. 

As with many others, the poet in the greater majority of cases where 
he wanders from the truth is innocent in intention. But at the same 
time he is often guilty of careless and slip-shod thinking. Again his 
fault may lie in the fact that he has taken over from some one else 
without making his own examinations, a failing which, we must sadly 
admit, he shares with countless others. But on the poet there lies the 
obligation of entertaining a vision of reality, but a clear and not a dis- 
torted vision, an understanding of things in their essence no matter 
in what framework of imagination or fancy he may choose to place 
them. He may present theory as theory but he must not confuse theory 
with fact; he may interpret human nature but he must not confuse it 
with that of the beast on one hand or of the angel on the other, how- 
ever permissible it may be for him to compare his beloved to “an angel” 
or a depraved man to a “beast.” One will recognize that those of dif- 
ferent philosophies may find that their beliefs are contradictory to his, 
that these may be sincere and honest in what they advance however 
mistaken he may be convinced they are; but he is entitled to object 
violently if they include him as a participant in their professions. For 
this reason the poet’s point of view is of such great importance. 
Necessarily it must dominate all that he writes, but unless he deals with 
immutably truths he will open himself to challenge if he writes as 
though every one of his readers inevitably will agree with him. Aad 
those who attempt to write without a point of view are apt to conclude 
as indiscriminate echoers of anything between “true” and “false.” 
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PROTOCOL 


If the heart break like a wineskin, or the sludge in the vein 
Drift till the fragile tube is stopped, 

Not all your fragmentary wisdems mend me. 

If the wit’s clock chime awry 

And give the lie to the sun Ophelia-wise, 

It were better that the ruddy undertaker 

Had cooled me with his dripping needle 

To the droll dignity of death. 


Where shall I find my true condottiere 

To save the perishing republic between my armpits? 
I have gone the perilous odyssey of reason 

Between bacteria and bliss, 

And still the fear gathers in the body’s hollow places: 


And the papers speak of death as a surprise. 
FRANCIS SWEENEY, S.J. 


RETURN TO TOWN 


Immersed in loneliness and dripping dark 
From the dark hills behind him like a cloud 
Of witnesses to this accentual mark, 

Single and different on the garish crowd, 
See him seek out a doorway and go in, 
Attended by more darkness than his own— 
As though the lonely places he had been, 
Turned with him lest, within, he be alone. 


Measure his lack, now, by your women moving 
Through gracious rooms, in quietness and light, 
In patterns of old rightnesses, and proving 
The theorems of love, by day, by night, 
While he is with some hills that do not move, 
And darknesses with nothing more to prove. 
DAVID MORTON. 
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" CONVALESCENT 


As cynical as sin when truth is shackled 
And murder in the mind begins to bud, 
I heard the demon laughter as it crackled— 
Felt the poison creeping through my blood. 


Deities were mirrors to be shattered— 
Glasses we had blown in self-esteem; 
Atoms into atoms; nothing mattered, 
But least of all the laughter at the dream. 


And when there comes a day to laugh at laughter 
And to purge the yellow venom of its sting, 
The convalescent still remembers after— 

And sickens from the mere remembering. 


EUGENE T. MALESKA. 


MACHINE AGE 


With gauge and die are metals wrought 
To fitted nicety, 

Intent to make, by human plan, 

New happiness—for me. 


No more must beasts or wind suffice 
To take me anywhere: 

Swift wheels and wings will carry me 
Over land and sea; through air. 


From out the North sweet music comes 
While tubes low-glowing burn; 

And then the South will sing for me, 
With just a dial’s turn. 


But happiness? Yet gauge and die 
Forever must they fail! 

For that, my heart was calipered 
To Someone Else’s scale. 


OWEN M. GALLAGHER. 























THREESOME 


Perfection, known 
For being shy, 

Is tamer grown. 
She does not fly 
But rather lets 

Us come quite near, 
And soon forgets 
We two are here. 
In sunny calm 
(The willow stirred 
By catbird psalm 
And sparrow word) 
Like one at home 
She makes a third. 


SISTER M. BERNETTA QUINN, O.S.F. 


THE MONASTIC SONG 


The theme is penance, poverty the language 
And no luxuriant adverb must come here 
To swish its velvet robes, no adjective 
Save one that is content to meet and marry 
With the obscure, the frugal, the austere. 
The theme is penance; this is earth, not heaven. 
The desert chant demands a solemn note 
That would persuade the reverential throat 
To naked speech and unembellished phrase. 
Love is, of course, admittedly the music: 
Because of the words of Thy lips | have kept hard ways. 
One who would gain this door to preach appeasement 
Or lay these heavy song-books on their shelves 
Would but betray us—though by kiss of friendship— 
Into the hands of our ignoble selves. 
Life would be cluttered discord, not the strong 
Chaste nudity of song. 
JESSICA POWERS. 
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LO, WHERE THE MULTITUDE MOURNED... 


’ The tree was scabrous and bent, 
Black to the root. 

It bore no leaf, but a scar 

And a wry fruit. 


Its twisted shadow fell 

On sterile sand. 

The batwinged birds of death 
Screamed over that land. 


“This is the place of an end, 

Of ultimate dread. 

Despair is the name of this place— 
Despair,” I said. 


I fell to my knees and wept, 

Being lost and alone; 

But the words that murmured and pled 
Were none of my own. 


A vast congregation of men 

Knelt with me there, 

And I knew it was they, it was they 
Who had come to despair. 


They lifted their asking eyes, 
Hopeless of sun— 

And the walls between us dissolved; 
We were simple and one. 


We stretched out sorrowing hands, 
I c® them, they to me. 

A tremor struck through the air 
And troubled the tree. 


Lo, where the multitude mourned, 
An angelic band, 

Singing and praising God 

In a flowering land! 
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And the fullness of joy, like rain; 
And that end, that desert of doom, 
Ablaze with immortal light, 
And the black tree, in bloom! 
ETTA MAY VAN TASSEL. 


HOW DOES MY HEART... 


How does my heart capture the fugitive happiness in this welter? 
My eldest child is making fudge, standing on two kitchen chairs. 
Piled on the table, the mangle’s wings, everywhere, helter-skelter 
are the clear dry clothes to be ironed. In the parlor the radio blares. 


The baby sleeps face down, haunches up, on her knees in the battered 
crib. 

I pause a minute in the darkness of her room under a crucifix, 

and my wife calls up some casual request for a needle, a glove or a bib. 

I grasp a door jamb to steady myself when my foot twists on two drum- 
sticks. 


My mind spins to an office problem; I come downstairs empty-handed. 
My wife tramps past me up the stairs in feigned irritation. 
“Woolen-head!” she laughs. I have forgotten the thing she commanded 
I bring down. Nothing completes itself in its earthly station. 


All seems becoming and dying. Children in their miracle of transition, 

fluid as time itself. Their clothing constantly shrinking, their toys, 

crumbling before the inquisitive destruction of their hands; combustion 

unmatched, reducing all to ashes, leaving only the gold of microscopic 
joys. 


My heart has fastened upon fugitive happiness like a lobster claw on 
a stick, 
pinning it, crushing it a little bit. My daughter shouts the fudge 
is almost ready. Together we watch it in a white cup to see if it’s thick. 
As our heads touch I hear the radio comedians labor and their jokes 
trudge. 
HERBERT A. KENNY. 
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NOW AND FOREVER 


Lay your nerved hand here on the clustered grass. 
The packed and undulous ground 

Lopes in slow dance of hill with hill, 

Through loose blue air and under ocean-drench, 
Back to the hollow rock of Golgotha— 

This loam is dim, eventual Holy Land. 

Flash your live eyes 

Full on these orchard rafters wild with flowers. 
Flung through untold millenia, 

That seethe of flowering is the crystal toss 

Of time’s green swell, 

Which broke one Spring about the timbers of a grave 
Where certain bones were stretched 

In chiseled agony, until they stirred 

And strode in rays upon the rocks— 

Spring rides you back to resurrection dawn, 

And He is risen, and the watch against your wrist 
Ticks: Now is the hour, 

The shouldering of the stone! 


Before His timeless mind 

The newest blossom has no history; 
Creation’s dusk still shines; 

All that has ever been 

Or will be, burns 

Wholly before Him like a layered rose. 


Sometimes when dawns the mountainous plenilune 
In tight unbroken disc behind the twigs, 

Think back and whisper: He is bleeding now; 
His features «re a plate of pain 

Uplifted to this sifting light— 

Now is the hour of passion in the grove. 

Have I the heart to deepen His distress 

By this or that concession to delight? 

The blood burns vivid on the frightful brow. 
And when I please Him by restraint, 

Think what a smile endeavors on His lips 
There in the lunar light to tremble and begin— 




















So real I was at that engulfing hour 
To His untraveled Now. 


So let me clap for joy, 
For He is round me now like sounds, 
And always, like a robe of air, like fire. 
And let me, in whatever gloom, 
Remember not my pleading littleness. 
For there is nothing lives or moves, 
Nor time nor place have any shape, 
But through and with and in the cradling God. 
And I that speak you this, 
And you that hearken, you and I, we live 
Not of ourselves, nor here nor there, 
But only in the arms of Love, 
And only because Love is Love 
Now and forever and in every place. 
JOHN DUFFY, C.SS.R. 


THE FIRST-BORN 


More than all else, the first-born has to be 

The image of oneself, the second chance 

At greatness, supplement to vanity 

And all our sad, small strivings to advance 
Against the world. The dreams we treasure most, 
The high, the unfulfilled, return again 

To urge their pleasure like a selfish host, 
Imposing twilight on the dawning brain. 


The mind remembers, though the eyes may not, 
The fathers bent above the cradle in the past, 
Avowing care and guidance, pledging what 
They never had themselves. Who learns at last 
How much to guide, how much to give, he has won 
His battle with himself—and found his son! 
HAROLD APPLEBAUM. 
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FINAL IMPRESSIONS—SIAIN BEACH 


The inexorable rhythm sways relentless 
And the hours advance, invade, congeal. 


Time is a tyrant living by demands 
It asks for wholesome tendencies, but destroys 


Serenely, gambles them at once for gain. 
We are the victims of his strategy. 


This is a lavish moment, carve the hours 
Here for custody, detain your choice 


Of graven images, you cannot yet predict 
What countless twists I may encounter 


Wandering alone in far-off islands, 
And waking to strange recurrent seasons wistfully, 


While the spirit angers, and primeval instincts 
Rise in storm, seeking their lost 


And legendary harbors. And diverse changes 
From these ancient mountains brooding 


Will record themselves: the backyard trees 
Remain, but mock in alien strangeness; 


Home, a lithograph of warm realities 
Parading in the hungry, conscious mind 


Those faces, the favorite people, incidents 
And haphazard memories secretly aligned 


Against the wasting years. Make known 
This hour, this naked testimony stands 


Clear against our sky, that in a time 
When bronzed, defiant men possess the future 
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And again the fallen cities stand inviolate, 
Down through the restless marches, down the dreams, 


Through the abiding color of civilizations archaic 
Now faded, asking final sentence 


In official archives, from historians 
And the mute eyewitnesses who will not write; 


Such friendships in obscure, dark corners 
Of this shrunken universe as might ask counsel 


For days and days, taking me in tow 
And after counsel setting the frail boat adrift 


In hostile water, I shall come from exile 
To the changeless bosom of our native land. 
VALDEMAR OLAGUER. 


EXCEPT FOR BIRDS 


There’s rhythm in the orbit of a star, 

But that’s a music stretched too far 

To register upon the human ear. 

Only God and mathematicians hear. 

Smaller circles, spreading on the air, 

Are needed for such mice as we, 

So I declare 

We'd have no way of knowing whether 

God is musical and likes a hymn, 

Except for birds. 

We might forget religion altogether 

Except for birds. 

But there they are, reminding us, at dawn, 

God made them singers. That assures the day 

His rhythms hold, although the stars are gone. 
MARGERY MANSFIELD. 
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BAPTISM ON ARMISTICE DAY 


Remembering now the reckless race to the Marne 
When the jitneys of Paris diked the gray tide; 
The desperate dash for the gaping Channel ports; 
The Verdun years when the million died; 


Remembering too the Germany exorcised 

Of Kaisers, the house repapered and swept, 

The seven spirits that entered the empty rooms 
While England, France, and America slept; 


Remembering my memories, I pray 

On this my armistice-surrender day 

That You, who by the triple word and deed 
Have swept my house from roof to floor and freed 
Me from the guests that fattened at my table, 

Be with me now! Alone I am not able 

To meet the fiercer shapes that darkly wait, 
Trying the hinges of the garden gate, 

Watching the silent moment to invade. 

O fill the emptiness that you have made. 


CHAD WALSH. 


SONG BEFORE THREE 


Now everything is animate, 

Trees talk, the apple trees relate 
Blue jay gossip and inside 

Life is gay and tall and wide 

In windows, tables, chairs and floor, 
In special corners, walls and door. 
What he says and their replies 

Adds, subtracts and multiplies 
Hour on fascinating hour, 
Conversation is in flower 

As real as roses, as mystifying 

As fairies and the heart keeps trying 
To snare enchantment, let it stay 
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Another and another day, 
Knowing full well, knowing soon 
Time will shape the golden moon 
That finds him wiser, finds him knowing 
Only he, alone, is growing. 
GLADYS MC KEE. 


A WORD TO LOVERS—WHICH THEY MAY NOT HEAR 


Seek 

no more 

those swift, oblique 

encounters like the bright approach 

of stars, 

charged with their separate fires, 

that swing into each other’s troubling ken, 
and then, 

as sharply, veer 

apart... 


Joy is not here, 
o, heart. 


Quiet and unafraid, 

implore instead 

that simpler grace, 

touching us sometimes from a tranquil place; 


till two, so wild and sweet, 
even in the blinding wind, 
the swirling street 
of this poor, mortal weather, 
grow still together 
and share a moment that illumined peace, 
awaiting them, with time’s long tensions done 
and lovers one. 
FRANCES STOAKLEY LANKFORD. 
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THE MYSTIC CONTRASTED WITH THE POET * 
By RosaLinp Murray 


HE essential note of mysticism as such, as distinct from aesthetic 

experience, is the definite desire for some form of personal union 
with the object of our vision, some change in the texture of our own 
being in relation to what we contemplate; it is not merely to possess 
and use it, but rather to remain ourselves possessed. 

Beyond this general cosmic unification there is, as it approaches 
the religious form, some measure of deliberate subjection of the per- 
sonal will to the Divine Will; but Christians hold that supernatural 
grace, given through the Incarnation, so raises and transforms the 
Christian vision that it becomes a wholly different thing from the 
highest form of natural mysticism, a means of union with God, wholly 
unparalleled and unique, through a participation in His nature without 
loss of personality and identity. 

According to the Christian view this vital ontological difference be- 
tween Christian mysticism in its fulness and all other forms of natural 
vision, whether of natural religion or poetic, so far transcends and 
supersedes the differences which we may discern empirically that these 
sink into insignificance. That this is so must be obvious if once the 
idea of grace is apprehended, but this doctrine in itself presents great 
difficulties to the non-Christian; the hard and fast distinction, as laid 
down, will appear arbitrary and artificial without the presupposed con- 
ditions on which the whole fabric of belief is founded. . . . 

We cannot see the supernatural grace which distinguishes the Chris- 
tian mystic, we cannot discern the limits of its working, but when we 
compare him with the poet . . . by what happens or seems to hap- 
pen to him, according to our human estimation, we shall recognize how 
intimately the differences we can recognize are both changed in mean- 
ing and illumined by acceptance of this doctrine. 

The first outstanding difference between the poet and the religious 
mystic is in the medium of their re-expression. The poet re-expresses 
his inner vision in a concrete external work of art, extrinsic to himself; 
the mystic re-expresses what he has seen in his own life, in sanctity. 

The second noticeable difference is in their relation to that vision 
itself, their attitude towards what they have seen. 


by Rented nerf ism be shorly published by Longmans, Green Co” Repro 
Rosalind Murray which is to shortly published Longmans, Green & Repro- 
duced by permission. (Copyright, 1948 DUE. Ue Enngens, Gon & Go, Inc.) 



































The poet has, so we must infer, seen something of intoxicating value, 
something which arouses in him an intensity of feeling, an explosive 
tide of strange, half-painful joy, that must break out in concrete re- 
expression, in sound or color or form. He cannot as a rule fully ex- 
plain what it is that he has thus seen or known, but in some form he 
must rid himself of it; he cannot rest until he is set free; his re-expres- 
sion is in fact a katharsis which leaves him in himself, unchanged, 
unpurified. When once he has thus re-embodied his vision he casts it 
from him; he is himself again, he is released. 

What the mystic sees, on the other hand, provokes no such ex- 
plosive re-expression, but it affects him profoundly in himself; he 
makes no movement to free himself from it, rather he absorbs it and 
lives upon it; through it he becomes different in himself, increasingly 
different as his vision deepens. He is himself its medium of re-expres- 
sion, and it is integral to his position that he shall offer himself un- 
flinchingly, flesh and spirit, to the impact and its re-expression, to be 
himself the wax, the clay, the stuff in which the idea is to be re- 
embodied. 

If he should, like the poet, shrink from the suffering of his passive 
vision, if he should attempt to externalize his own experience, and 
escape from it, he may indeed become a poet, but as religious mystic 
he has failed. 

According to modern Western standards the lives of many of the 
greatest mystics may appear curiously barren in good works as the 
term is interpreted today, since the conception of prayer as a good 
work is alien to the average modern mind; yet even supposing the life 
of contemplation to be a life ill-guided and misspent, it must be recog- 
nized that the genuine mystic is essentially concerned with what, ac- 
cording to his view, is goodness; it is in terms of sanctity that he both 
receives and re-expresses, and this again divides him from the poet, who 
is often curiously impervious to beauty of being or doing, to holiness. 

It is true that mystical experience of a minor kind seems quite un- 
related to holiness. The indeterminate predisposition of which true 
mysticism may make use is in itself morally indifferent, but with the 
great poet we must compare the great mystic, taking the Christian 
mystic as our example. He is without exception one in whom the 
“practice of the virtues” is carried to a very high degree; the poet, 
however great a poet, as such is not. 

The “practice of the virtues” is indeed a factor which at this point 
we should dwell upon, since it exemplifies the co-inherence of activity 
and contemplation. 
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Increased passivity of mind is the first necessary preparation for any 
form of spiritual perception, but as in art not only re-expression but 
even the necessarily selective vision demands an adequate technique, so 
for the mystic the passivity of pure contemplation must be preceded 
by an active ascetic preparation. 


It should be unnecessary to emphasize that neither poetic genius in 
itself, nor yet, still less, and in further sense, the supernatural vision of 
the mystic, is to be obtained by our own efforts; both are gifts, given 
or not given, as God pleases, but in each case, as in all states of life, we 
have it in our power to co-operate with or to impede His specific action 
in our regard. 

Just as we shall not find ourselves great poets, whatever our poten- 
tial endowment, without the active and laborious work involved in 
technical proficiency, so we shall not become great mystics, however 
“spiritually gifted,” without the exercise of will demanded by the 
practice of the virtues. 

The idea of trying to learn and practice “goodness” as a technique 
of the “spiritual life,” as a thing in itself, on which to concentrate at- 
tention, is wholly alien to the non-Christian, since it depends for its 
significance on an adequate conception of sanctity:—a state of being to 
be acquired through doing but essentially itself being not doing. The 
Christian idea of sanctity presupposes the whole religious structure of 
belief, in which all value of whatever kind must be a relation-to-God 
value. 


It is the more necessary to stress this integral interdependence of 
asceticism and contemplation since in so many forms of neo-mysticism it 
is ignored or radically distorted. 

A point of view for which all moral good consists in external social 
action too readily denies the mystic the medium in which alone he func- 
tions. Failing to recognize as “good” or even “active” an activity that 
is spiritual and inward, it would unknowingly reduce him to his undif- 
ferentiated beginnings; again the movement back from saint to med- 
icine man. 

In this connection it is less surprising to find an exaggerated con- 
centration on the more spectacular accompaniments of certain mystical 
conditions—psychic phenomena replacing sanctity as the characteristic 
of the mystic. 

This is merely, in another form, the usual over-valuation of the 
external. 


The sanctity which is inseparable from true mysticism is, it must 
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be clearly understood, neither assessed by output of good done nor 
advertised by miraculous exhibitions; it is an interior attitude of mind, 
the conformity of the will to God, through which the entire personality 
is itself gradually transformed into the likeness of what it looks at. 
Through the contemplation of God’s holiness, it is holy. 

This transformation of the soul through union with God is the 
acknowledged end to which the life of contemplation leads; this is the 
work of art in which the Christian mystic will have embodied his 
vision, but—and here we touch the crucial difference between his vision 
and the poet’s—this transformation depends upon thé supernatural love 
of charity. To see God’s holiness as the mystic sees it is possible only 
through grace, by which his human nature is raised up to a participa- 
tion in God’s nature. 

And here once more we need a dual vision; such mystical experience 
must result in an increase of holiness in the mystic, but at the same 
time it would seem to depend on an initial holiness in him. “To him 
that hath shall be given.” The movement is reciprocal, both end and 
beginning, a going forth from God and return to Him. 

This flowing forth of God always demands a flowing back, for God 
is a sea always that ebbs and flows, pouring without ceasing into the 
Beloved according to the need and the merit of each, and ebbing back 
again with all those who have been endowed thus, both in Heaven 
and on earth, with all that they have and all that they are.’ 

This difference in mode and medium of expression between an 
aesthetic and religious response is clearly illustrated in daily life in the 
reaction to religious art. Against the claim so widely made today, that 
its full appreciation is in no sense dependent on belief, the case of art 
may in fact be cited in support of the quite opposite contention, pro- 
viding in more ordinary terms a particularly clear example of the pre- 
cise difference we have been discussing between aesthetic and religious 
perception. A work of religious art which is in any sense true art and 
truly religious will contain these elements in both perception and ex- 
pression. The sophisticated neo-pagan whose aesthetic perception is well 
developed will undoubtedly respond to the aesthetic impact offered to 
him; he will discriminate more sensitively the excellence and the de- 
ficiency; he will appraise the technique of expression more accurately 
than will the less aesthetically developed Christian, but—and this he 
fails to realize—he will have wholly missed another impact which was at 
the same time being offered to him. Because of this he experiences no 

2 Ruysbroeck, Spiritual Marriage. 
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impulse to relate what he perceives to his own life, whereas the Chris- 
tian listening to Bach’s Passion music, if he is stirred at all by what he 
hears, is moved in proportionate degree to share the Passion; if he is 
stirred at all by the Spiritual Canticle he is moved to that extent at 
least to attempt Mount Carmel. Potentially as Christian he is the 
Christian mystic. 

The first outstanding difference between the poet and mystic is then, 
so far as outward symptoms go, the difference in the medium (and 
mode) of expression, the second is in the personal relation towards the 
content of theisSsion; this second difference is, in fact, implicit in 
the first, but it shows itself in various ways. There is not only the 
difference between the attitude of katharsis—the putting aside and 
escaping from what is seen, which we have noted as intrinsic to artistic 
creation—and the incorporation of the mystic, but also striking dif- 
ference in the personal relation to it and in the consequent humility 
which we have already recognized as the touchstone of all depth of 
vision. 

The experience of the mystic invariably produces in him a sense 
of his own utter inadequacy, a conviction of wretchedness and un- 
worthiness so overpowering in relation to the reality he apprehends that 
the suffering he undergoes is explicable by this alone. If the response 
of the mystic to his vision is, in essence, an increase of holiness in him- 
self we may amplify that definition by saying that the more he sees 
the holier he becomes, but, as an integral part of the same process, the 
more he realizes the “nothingness” of his achievement. 

In startling contrast to the humility of the mystic the arrogance of 
the poet is proverbial. There are of course exceptions to the rule,’ but 
when they occur they are the more noticeable, and as a rule the crea- 
tive artist is provokingly aware of himself as a superior veing in con- 
trast to the hordes without his powers. What he sees in his moments 
of vision produces in him no sense of inferiority but seems rather a 
source of self-e.hancement. It is true that in the field of his technique, 
in proportion to his own depth of vision, there will be a disparity be- 
tween that vision and its re-expression and he may experience a pro- 
portionate humility in this regard but that belongs to what he puts 
apart; in himself, in relation to his surroundings, this sense of humbling 
disparity is absent. He still considers himself and his own value hori- 





® Keats may be regarded as such an exception when he writes: “Though it may sound 
paradoxical, my greatest elevations of Soul leave me every time more humbled.” (Letter 
to George and Georgiana Keats, Oct., 1818.) But it is Keats rather as mystic than as 
poet who expresses himself in this letter. 
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zontally, in relation to other human beings, and not in terms of the 
spiritual reality with which he has been momentarily in contact. He is 
one of the few “chosen” who see, in contrast to the many who are 
blind. 

Poetic experience as expressed does indeed often imply a sense of 
adoration, of being in relation to a whole far greater than the self, a 
desire for, and even attainment of, self-effacement, but this is in the 
first place of low tension, pathos and yearning as against a passionate 
intensity, and in the second it too is unrelated to the life and char- 
acter of the poet himself. As poet the content of his vision is quite 
separate from his own inner nature; something to be escaped from and 
passed on. Such differences would be inexplicable in response to the 
same vision. : 

If then we return once more to the question: How far are poetic and 
mystical experience fundamentally identical? we may answer categor- 
ically that though analogous they are not the same. 

We may say that the poet, in his moment of vision, has been in 
contact with God as expressed in His creation. He has in proportion 
to his depth of vision momentarily apprehended the nature of God as 
beauty, and he has received and re-expressed it. He has in virtue of 
the creative gift in which he embodies his idea in matter himself par- 
ticipated in God’s creation; he is a channel, a means, through which 
the divine current passes, but he has not himself been altered by it. 

The mystic on the other hand has been in contact with God as 
holiness, and holiness is the essence of His nature, so far as in this life 
we apprehend it, but, and here once again we are brought back to the 
essential difference in being, such an apprehension of God’s nature may 
be attained only through charity, which in itself means supernatural 
grace. The inner transformation of the mystic is thus intrinsic to his 


vision. 


COMMUNICATIONS 
Chicago, Il. 


To the Editor—Permit me to extend my sincere best wishes and con- 
gratulations to all those great souls, both editors and contributors, whose 
joint co-operation has made the realization of Return to Poetry pos- 
sible. May this scholarly volume find a hearty welcome and ready ac- 
ceptance in every literary circle and institution of higher learning, in 
order that true poetry may continue to flourish, regenerated by the 
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illuminating rays of the tenets propounded in this noble publication. A 
book which delineates so admirably sound Catholic poetic principles, 
in contradistinction to the briny and bitter waves of erroneous philos- 
ophy current in so much of the verse which the world of today considers 
poetry, deserves the highest commendation, and, I am convinced, will 
prove an inestimable guide to all lovers of verse who aim to keep 
reverent vigil at true poetry’s “altar shrine.”—SisteER M. JEROME, 
O.S.B.M. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 

To the Editor—I am so delighted and elated over your editorial in the 
November issue that I cannot forbear so expressing myself. Too many 
of our people are so bound by labels that they deprive themselves of 
much great beauty and richness and are forever meaner all their lives 
in consequence: so that it gives one a really sensible uplift to have the 
breadth and generosity of the Church expressed with such spirit as that 
of this editorial. This whole issue is unusual—splendid!—Marion M. 
SWEETSER. 


Baltimore, Md. 


To the Editor—May I call your attention to the fact that in Mother 
Grace’s review of Mary Webb’s “Fifty-one Poems” the seventh line 
of the quoted poem, “The Goblet,” is omitted (of course accidentally), 
which omission injures both sound and sense of a fine poem. The 
omitted line is: “Shuddered, and fell inwards, melted as it sounded,” 
(followed by the line ending in the rhyme “resounded”) without which 
the poem is definitely imperfect . . . I mean without which rhyme, for 
the poem is otherwise completely rhymed, and the sense demands the 
omitted line—ELEANOR GLENN WALLIS. 


Dorchester, Mass. 


To the Editor—May I ask for a little space to express appreciation of 
Theodore Maynard’s sonnet sequence, published in November’s SPIRIT? 
It is so beautiful that I look on its printing as a Literary Event. Surely 
those who follow us will rank these strong and tender poems among 
the great love sonnets in our language. I thought of “Sonnets from the 
Portuguese” and of Rossetti’s “House of Life,” as I read. But perhaps 
the critics will find Mr. Maynard’s outpouring even better. 

In these days when we are confronted often with sad statistics of 
divorce, it was soul-satisfying to read the potent record of what must 
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have been a perfect Catholic union. Looking at our young high-school 
charges, on the next day, I fele a greater hope for their future happiness 
rising within me. May the Church’s teaching on the nature of sacra- 
mental marriage—earthly passion so sanctified by grace as to be a symbol 
of Divine fidelity—be spread! The sincere, poignant utterance of Theo- 
dore Maynard’s grief and hope, if it be widely read, should further this 
precious apostolate immensely. In this thought may there be some balm 
for the inspired poet’s faithful heart!—Sister Rrra AGNES. 


New Orleans, La. 


To the Editor—Perhaps some of SPIRIT readers will be willing to en- 
lighten me concerning one point in Dr. Shuster’s review of Return to 
Poetry. I refer to his dicta that “the greatest poets of this time are to 
be found in Germany.” Who are these poets?, are they pre-war, or 
have they just come forward? Statements of this nature always arouse 
my suspicion, reminding me of Merlin, who could glibly tell what the 
Emperor was doing at that minute but could not say what Mark Twain 
was doing with his concealed hand. People in this country, by and 
large, do not read German poetry in German (the only way to get its 
true value) and Dr. Shuster may be right, but . ..—Jort YuImLe. 


Book Reviews 
DISCIPLINE AND DECORUM 


Collected Poems, by Sister M. Madeleva. New York: The Macmillan 
Company. $2.75. 


It is quite impossible to dissociate the poetry of Sister Madeleva 
from the history of contemporary Catholic poetry in which she has 
played so conspicuous a part. As one rereads the body of her verse in 
this collected edition one is struck not only by the force of her personal- 
ity but also by the absence of so many usual poetic faults. Sister 
Madeleva is a pious woman, the bulk of whose verse is concerned with 
religion, yet she rarely succumbs to pietism. Her poetic style is tradi- 
tional, that is to say, she has great respect for meter, rhythm and rhyme, 
for the artfully constructed verse melody. Yet she is rarely tempted 
to exploit the mechanics of verse merely for the sake of sound. She 
has an innate good taste which displays even the reticences of interior 
life in a universal setting and which exploits the intellectual and emo- 
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tional aspects of her vocation without indulging in the sentimental shop 
talk which is unfortunately a hallmark of much religious poetry. 

But the absence of the usual flaws of religious poetry is not the 
only attractive quality in the perhaps most venerated Catholic poet 
_ of our generation. The unique force of her personality is a quality 
of love—ardent and unabashed, deep and personal, simple and sophisti- 
cated. Many of her poems are indeed love letters to God and affec- 
tionate notes to the Blessed Virgin. This one sees clearly in “The 
Theme” where she writes, 

Always the selfsame word, day upon day; 
The little songs I sing, the prayers I pray, 
My boldest thoughts of Thee run all one way: 
“I love Thee,”—ever, ever, “I love Thee,” 


Until I fear that Thou must wearied be 
To have no other speech than this from me. . . 


Enough, too, this, that Thou shouldst bid me say, 
“I love Thee,” till the shadows flee away, 

Till light dissolves the darkness, and the day 
Breaks, and upon the waiting silence thrills 

Thy word forever, and its glory stills 

The yearnings of the everlasting hills. 


This theme of love is all embracing, making life with its manifold 
beauties of sense and intelligence no less attractive than death, a triumph 
of love which is greeted in many poems with the Franciscan title of 
“Sister.” Love of life and the joyous expectancy of death are the clues 
to “Penelope” whose passionate waiting and weaving is a figure of the 
soul’s waiting for Christ. : 

Love is also the theme of “The King’s Secret,” one of Sister Made- 
leva’s few long poems. This poem of mystical love first regards the 
soul speaking to the body, forewarning it of the overpowering love of 
the King. The second part—one might term it 2 movement because 
of the exquisite musical effects achieved in this poem—speaks to God 
of the “wild, strange, shy child” which yearns for Him but desires to 
be wooed. The soliloquy of the body in the third section of the poem 
reminds us that the love of which Sister Madeleva speaks is purely 
supernatural in character, despite its rich biblical imagery. The fourth 
and fifth parts of the poem are, like the Song of Solomon, extremely 
passionate and moving. It is doubtful that Sister Madeleva has reached 
a like pitch of intensity in any of her other poems. Her mystical rap- 
tures are normally expressed in reflective poetry such as “To the Initiate” 
or in analogies as in “The Swimmer”— 
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Afraid? Of you, strong proxy lover, you, God’s sea? 

I give you my small self ecstatically, 

To be caught, held, or buffeted; to rest 

Heart to your heart, and breast to breathing breast; 

To know on arms and cheeks, on brow and lips the bliss, 
The stinging madness of one infinite kiss; 

Daring your most exquisite, sweet alarms 

In the safe compass of the everlasting arms. 


The fundamental energy of Sister Madeleva’s poetry is in her very 
personal and ardent love of God, the “only one lover . . . Who on 
the wings of the morning, will hasten, when dawn is sweet, To meet 
and possess me solely . . . who will give me as token this, This poignance 
of love unspoken, two wounds in his hands to kiss.” This energy how- 
ever might easily have been squandered were it not for Sister Madeleva’s 
precise, almost precious, attention to form. One observes this -espe- 
cially in her excellently rendered sonnets of which “My Best Dress” 
is perhaps most widely known. “October Birthday” however is equally 
effective as communication and its sestet conveys the warm, tender tones 
with which Sister Madeleva often humanizes the most sublime 
experiences. 

But as a woman and your love I bring you 
The simple, homely things a woman must: 
A little, human-hearted song to sing you, 

My arms to comfort and my lips to trust, 


The tangled moods that, autumn-wise, I fling you 
The frail and faulty tenderness of dust. 


Her attention to form is also evident in many quatrains such as “Honey” 


Mary is the flower-field where 


Bernard, the bee, 
Drinks wild nectar to 
Ecstasy. 


and “Fire” 


Dominic, the dog, his 
Mouth aflame, 
Is a firebrand lighted at 


Mary’s name. 


It cannot be expected that Sister Madeleva’s poetry altogether lacks 
faults. There is first of alla certain monotony in the subject matter. 
True, there is a perennial freshness in the poetry of prayer, which type 
of poetry may be excluded from the following strictures, but Sister 
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Madeleva dwells overmuch upon one or two themes. Her brief ex- 
cursions beyond the convent walls to a university abroad and a pil- 
grimage to the Holy Land inspired only a slight change in the usual 
fare. Then, there are times when the tone of her verse is over-feminine 
to the point of coyness. She is not a poet of lavender and old lace, but 
she definitely belongs to an older generation which regarded poetry 
as a polite and genteel art. The strong contemporary sense found in 
a Thomas Merton, the charged contemplation of a Jessica Powers, the 
quick-silvery sensibility of Fray Angelico Chavez to all the manifesta- 
tions of grace in nature, the deeply emotional responses of Father James 
Donohue to the passionate surge of liturgy are not to be found in 
Sister Madeleva in the same degree as they are in these younger writers. 
Nor, despite her ardor, is there a sense of urgency or deep persuasion 
in her work. Warm and tender though her best poetry is, it lacks in- 
candescence and intellectual heat. Her particular contribution to Cath- 
olic poetry seems to be the exercise of that good taste which has already 
been mentioned. At a time when almost any religious poet could find 
publication and praise for versifying pious sentiment, when the Cath- 
olice critical attitude was that of the funeral orator or the toastmaster 
at an episcopal dinner, Sister Madeleva brought to her poetry a sense 
of discipline and decorum.—Francis X. CONNOLLY. 


MARIAN OCTAVE: CHROMATIC SCALE 


I Sing of a Maiden, an Anthology edited by Sister M. Thérése. New 
York: Macmillan. $4.50. 

Primarily, a tribute to the Blessed Virgin, this anthology is a monu- 
ment to the great body of writers of Mary-Songs, past and present, as 
well as to the scholarly patience and perseverance of the compiler of this 
distinguished book. Like any anthology, however, it is an unerring 
index of individual taste which here, because of the scope of material 
gathered, has ample room for development. Meagerness marks certain 
sections, over-abundance others. 

The introduction, admirable in itself, establishes, from the poet’s 
rather than the historian’s point of view, the “broad and gracious” 
bounds of the book: disparity of creed has not been allowed in any 
sense to limit the selections. Divided into eight parts, the inclusions 
range from extracts from Genesis, David, Isaias, and the Sibylline 
Prophecy of Virgil to the recent work of quite youthful contemporaries; 
captions from predominantly familiar sources illuminate various as- 
pects of this subject anthology, namely, the character and life of the 
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Virgin Mary. Lines from the opening section, under the title of 
“Unknown Alexandrian Jew,” “For she is the brightness of eternal 
light; and the unspotted mirror of God’s majesty, and the image of 
his goodness,” set the key for many of the songs, from voices of diverse 
timber, tl:at follow. 

The poetry of the early ages of faith—given entirely in translation 
from the Syriac, Greek, Latin, Old French, Medieval German, Ethiopian, 
Old English, Gaelic, and even Icelandic, with the exception of Barclay’s 
“Ballade To Our Lady”—has the rich, tonal quality worthy of the 
anonymous “Inscription On An Ancient Bell” that “when struck pours 
forth melodious sound.” Of surpassing interest are “The Akathistos 
Hymn,” translated from the Greek by Vincent McNabb, O.P., and 
“The Gaelic Litany To Our Lady,” translated by Eugene O’Curry. In 
this connection, special praise is due Father Raymond F. Roseliep, not 
only for his rendering of poems from the Latin, but for his own poetry, 
both of which are memorable contributions to this anthology. 

The anonymous medieval Mary-Songs, which include the title poem 
of this collection with its lines: 


I sing of a maiden that 
Matchless is, 

King of all Kings is her son 
I wis. 

He came all so still 
Where his mother was 

As dew in April 
That falleth on grass. 


and the lines from the German “Mary Passes,” “And on the thorn- 
boughs roses stood,” are flute-like in pure lyric strains of faith and 
wonder. 

Erasmus’ “Votive Ode” on Walsingham, and the Sixteenth Century 
piece, “A Lament For Our Lady’s Shrine at Walsingham,” with its 
haunting lines, “Weep, weep, O Walsingham, whose days are nights,” 
are linked with Chesterton’s “The Black Virgin” (happily included 
later in the book) and reflected in “The Holyland of Walsingham,” by 
Musser. The seventeenth and eighteenth century selections might pos- 
sibly have included “A Lulling or Cradle Song” from William Ballet’s 
Lute Book, Isaac Watt’s “A Cradle Song,” a portion of George Wither’s 
“A Rocking Hymn,” or other pieces from the Sloane Manuscripts. 

The major Romanticists occupy the least space in this anthology; 
the most generous proportions are allotted to nineteenth century and 
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modern (European) poems and early and contemporary American. The 
division of these two latter groups is, of course, logical, but I found it 
rather confusing at first. In this first-mentioned section, among many 
others, are: the incredibly well-wrought poem, “The Passion Of Our 
Lady,” by Charles Péguy, from the French by Julian Green, Paul 
Claudel’s “Fourth Station,” from the French by Sister Mary David, 
S.S.N.D., two poems of Gertrude von Le Fort from her ever-appealing 
Hymns to the Church, translated by Margaret Chanler, Ruth Schau- 
mann’s “Mary On Her Way to the Temple,” from the German by 
Edwin Buers, and Auden’s “Dialogue Between Mary and Gabriel.” 

The selections in the final part of the book, early and contemporary 
American, were perhaps the most difficult to make. While they com- 
prise poems of compelling significance and spontaneity, the academic, 
the lack-luster pieties, the wishful-coy, somehow find their place as 
well. I cannot help wondering why certain pieces were included in this 
final section, when worthy Marian poems were excluded from earlier 
sections. It would seem that at times the compiler might have been 
guided by piety rather than by poetic judgment. Certainly, there are 
poems which are prayers; it does not always work the other way round. 

Merton is not too well represented here; but it is of interest to read 
his poem, “The Blessed Virgin Mary Compared to a Window,” then 
turn back to Hopkins’ “The Blessed Virgin Compared to the Air We 
Breathe,” printed in the previous section. Chavez’ “Sea-Birds,” | 
personally, find the least pleasing of his “Lady-Lyrics,” but I am 
grateful for the inclusion of “Mary” and “Lady of Peace.” Robert 
Lowell’s “Our Lady of Walsingham” might well have been used. The 
two versions of “The Ox-Bone Madonna,” those unforgettable pieces 
of poetic scrimshaw from the pages of SPIRIT, by John Duffy, C.SS.R. 
and James J. Galvin, C.SS.R., Henry Adam’s “Prayer to the Virgin 
of Chartres,” Part IV of Eliot’s “The Dry Salvages,” Louise Imogen 
Guiney’s “Five Carols,” Jessica Power’s “The Cloud of Carmel,” and 
“And In Her Morning,” Sister Madeleva’s “Motif For Mary’s Dolors” 
(especially) , Calvin Le Compte’s “The Visitation,” Sister Mary Maura’s 
lines, “Seven times seven the beads I toll,”—all these and others are com- 
pensation enough for lesser songs. Sister M. Thérése lends her own 
clear voice in her single poem, “I Send Our Lady,” the last stanza of 
which might fittingly have been used to close the anthology. 


And from my window at the dawn 
My soul will fly like any bird 

To nestle at her heart, and hear 
The music she has heard. 

















Perhaps the happiest aspect of all, in considering “I Sing of a 
Maiden,” is the knowledge that poems from various and remote sources 
are here gathered, for appraisal and delight, between covers—and I add, 
handsome covers, as the book is most attractive in format, with full 
biographical notes and indices for cross-reference. 

Each age and its faith compose the music of the Mary-Songs and if 
certain passages echo a surface-sound, like thin, glass bells tinkling, they 
are swept under by the surging chorale of wider insight and deeper, if 
at times, more simple, wisdom.—IsaBEL Harriss BARR. 


A MODERN CANTICLE 


The Single Rose, by Fray Angelico Chavez. Santa Fe: The Los Santos 
Bookshop. $1.25. 


The Single Rose, both in content and style, presents a difficulty 
over which Father Chavez usually, though not uniformly triumphs. 
Although on the cover the author expresses the fear that “not even the 
average Catholic reader is conversant with the matter treated,” and 
appends the commentary to clarify it, this is, nevertheless, “another” 
verse paraphrase of the Canticle of Canticles, and as such must be of 
high order to compete with its great predecessors. The imagery fol- 
lows that of the Canticle and requires—and receives—skillful manip- 
ulation to save it from being merely repetitious. Despite handicaps, 
the thirty-four pages of verse are exquisitely done, and the twenty-eight 
page prose commentary has a fine, shrewd spice of its own. 

The Single Rose is, of course, the Beloved, and the seventeen poems, 
with added Prologue and Epilogue, follow the efforts of the inexperi- 
enced lover to wheedle the Beloved into showering him with mystical 
delights for which he is too lazy to work. A preliminary vision of the 
Rose is given at the outset, and thereafter the languid lover alternately 
cries out after the vanished vision, labors feverishly in his vineyard, 
relaxes wearily between spurts of energy, or boasts of the superior beauty 
of his Beloved to the “shepherds and shepherdesses” whose blind sport, 
in his weaker moments, he envies, but smugly scorns when consolation 
or the hope of it is with him. If anything, he is a little too irritatingly 
self-satisfied and stupid; and—as the commentary on the Epilogue ad- 
mits—we find him at the end “almost the same religious as when he 
first wakened to Love’s call.” ‘Someday he might learn,” reads the 
last line, ‘and be brave enough to cross the frontiers. Who knows?” and 
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this seems a little depressing; but perhaps it seems so only to one in the 
languid lover’s own stage of development! At any rate, no one stum- 
bling along in the purgative way—or, as the frequently quoted Teresa 
of Avila would put it: “floundering outside the castle in the moat with 
the reptiles”—need feel that The Single Rose soars too high above 
his range. The lover’s reach very far exceeds his grasp, and perhaps 
one’s irritation springs from a fellow feeling. 

The poem’s strength lies, I think, in the loveliness of the Vision 
itself, in the common sense virility with which the lover’s hesitations are 
handled, and in the firm, terse, vivid phrasing. There is reverence and 
charm in the rare references to Our Lord, and a restraint that gives 
reality. Sections XI and XII, which are the strongest and least lush, 
achieve remarkable immediacy and emotional impetus. The lines which 
close Section XI: 


My loving you asks nothing of 
you; even if I hoped not of you 
what I hope, yet I would love 
you as I love you, 


were, to me, the best in the book. Elsewhere the rhyming, especially 
in the short lines, is a little close, and the constant echoes, increased by 
the addition of internal rhyme, are in some places confusing, and in 
others give an undue softness. But this is a fault which occurs only 
occasionally. The predominant impression is quite different. Father 
Chavez is at his best in piling up monosyllabic, staccato effects which 
make grim and stark the scenes where the Beloved delivers a rebuke; 
as when the lines 

I come from treading grapes alone 

with painful beat; 

I trod my own 

painting a pattern for your feet. 

You are not sick or dead; you sleep; 

the grapes you grow 

those you shall reap, 

none more. Arise, and let us go, 


justify the commentary: “Without pity, the truth is pounded into his 
heart,” and combine the pungency of common speech with the eleva- 
tion of rhythm. 

What saves the imagery from common-placeness is the breath- 
taking mental agility with which the poet links the Old Testament to 
the New, the Canticle to the historical books, and maintains at the 
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same time a crisp, modern vocabulary which quickens the pace even of 
conventional stretches of moons and flowers. There are a few recklessly 
modern word formations and similes which do not quite come off (and 
one most inappropriate application of the cliché “stem to stern”) but 
these are amazingly few by comparison, for instance, with the excellent 
craftsmanship in the scene of the three tempters—terse, controlled, 
fiercely emotional, rising to resolution with 


. . the all-spent shock 
of wind and water splashed as from a rock, 
and dawn approaching like an opening rose. 


Reading the poem is a stimulating spiritual experience, heightened 
by rereading after reference to the commentary. The Single Rose 
deserves a wide audience inside and outside the circle of those to whom 
the central theme is familiar. 

The format, rose on gray cover, and general appearance of the little 
volume add to the colorful austerity and distinction whose combination 
is the charm of this vivid and musical yet intelligently astringent col- 
lection of poems.—C. E. MAcurmre. 
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A book of “religious” poems in the broad sense. 
Here are meditative poems, serious personal ly- 


rics, and an occasional strain of lighter song. 


THOU AND |! 


By JouHn Durry, C.SS.R. 


$1.50 


“I hope this book gets the encouragement it deserves.” 





WALTER ROMIG in The Michigan Catholic. 
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FOR POETS... 
FOR TEACHERS... 
FOR ALL READERS OF POETRY... 


Return to Poetry 


Critical Essays From SPIRIT 


Edited by Joun GiLLaNp Brunini, Francis X. CONNOLLY 
AND JosePH G. E. Hopxins 


For many years this collection of over sixty papers by many 
eminent critics will be a standard reference and required reading for 
all who write or teach poetry, and as well for all who wish to appre- 
ciate poetry as a fine art. 


Covering the entire field of poetry, RETURN TO POETRY 
provides a collective discussion under the headings: Reaffirmations 
of Poetic Values, The Poetic Experience, The Role of Tradition, 
Poetry and Philosophy, Poetry and Propaganda, The Power of Poetic 
Language, Poetry: a Fusion of Many Factors, and Poetry in the 
World of Today. 


RETURN TO POETRY is unique because for the first time in 
one volume it presents to the critical world, as sadly torn by con- 
flicting schools of thought as is the political world, an ordered and 
unified approach to its subject. It fills a need which has long been 
ignored. 


Declan X. McMullen Co. Publication . . . . $3.50 
Autographed copies may be obtained through THe CaTHOLic 


-Poetry Society oF AMERICA, 386 Fourth Avenue, New 
York 16, N. Y. Orders will not be filled without a remittance. 
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